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Editorial 


THE SIKH SANSAR 
Volume 3, Number 1 
March 1974 


While substantially all the Sikh educational 
institutions are located in India, it would not be 
inappropriate in this second issue of the Sikh 
Sansar dedicated to the subject to give some 
thoughts to the educational needs* of the Sikh 
communities residing outside India in general, 
and the U.S.A. and Canada in particular. 

Let us first make a cursory review of the 
status of Sikh communities in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Less than a decade ago there were only 
two Gurudawaras (Stockton and El Centro, Calif.) 
in the U.S.A. and a like number in Canada. Today 
we find that nearly a dozen major cities in the 
U.S.A. are blessed with Gurudawaras completed 
or near completion, and similar growth has occur¬ 
red in Canada. This phenomenon is easily under¬ 
stood when it is realized that Gurudawaras serve 
not only the religious and spiritual needs of the 
community, but also the social, cultural and 
political needs. Accordingly, the organizational 
and material resources of the community flow 
freely towards this end. The pattern for the 
establishment and management of the Gurudawaras 
is well established and members of the Sikh com¬ 
munity instinctively gravitate towards it without 
overly taxing the professional and planning resour¬ 
ces within the community. 

However, this phase of the development of the 
Sikh communities in the U.S.A. and Canada is 
nearing a successful completion. In spite of the 
well known transient problems, there is no doubt 
that the existing Gurudawaras will flourish and 
new ones will emerge with every passing year. 

Now we must also turn our attention to the edu¬ 
cational needs of the future Sikh generations on 
this continent. Equipped with the finest educa¬ 
tion of this modem world and the teachings of 


*It is particularly unfortunate that although Sikhs are a miniscule 
minority in every country of the world (including India), they are 
not accorded any of the minority' privileges. Our youth in the 
U.S.A. and Canada should be entitled to minority privileges in 
admissions and scholarships at the finest colleges and universities, 
but thus far nothing has been done in this regard. 


Sikhism, the Sikh youth of tomorrow will flourish 
—without it they will lose their identity and be 
assimilated into the vast majority! 

However, the creation of Sikh educational 
institutions in the U.S.A. and Canada will not 
happen either naturally or easily. This task will 
require bold imagination, seasoned professionalism, 
and proven planning capability in addition to 
dedication and hard work. With all this and a lot 
of luck we may succeed, but let us not stop 
dreaming. 

We need to dream of ‘Khalsa High Schools’ in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, that differ from the best 
local high schools only in their heavy emphasis on 
Sikh religion, history and culture. In all other 
aspects the students must be fully trained in the 
prescribed curriculum of the state or the county. 

We need to dream of ‘Sikh Summer Camps’ for 
our youth, in which they are provided with the 
recreation and training of outdoor life and sports 
in addition to Sikhism. 

We should seek out dreamers of ‘Khalsa Colleges’ 
and universities committed to achieving excellent 
scholastic and sports records. Why should the Sikh 
youth not produce excellent football, basketball 
and baseball teams and participate actively in other 
competitive sports? 

We need to dream of ‘Nanak Niketan’—an abode 
for preservation and cultivation of Sikh philosophy, 
art and culture. 

However difficult or impossible these dreams 
may appear let us not forget that we are in the 
land of opportunity and The Khalsa has always 
achieved its objectives. The first step towards this 
‘journey of a thousand miles’ is the recognition of 
the need. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
AT KHALSA COLLEGES* 

DR. GOBIND SINGH MANSUKHANlt 

If Sikh leadership is to be created both at the rural and 
urban level, great attention will have to be paid to the 
needs of the Youth and to the improvement of the quality 
of instruction in Khalsa Colleges so that the community 
gets the best out of the younger generation, which will be 
required to shoulder the responsibility in the years to come. 


After independence there has been a phenomenal 
growth in the facilities for higher education in India. 
The enrolment was 2.6 lakhs in 20 universities and 
625 colleges in 1947 and today it is 32.5 lakhs— a 
thirteen-fold growth. The number of universities 
today is more than one hundred, including deemed 
universities. In spite of the large increase in the 
number of colleges and the high enrolment, the 
development of colleges has been uneven. There 
has been an increase of nearly 900 colleges in the 
last ten years. The present number of colleges is 
over 4,000 and the total enrolment is over 32 
lakhs. Out of the total enrolment in higher edu¬ 
cation, 88% of the students study in colleges and 
only 12% study in university departments. There¬ 
fore, the development of higher education in effect 
means the development of colleges which provide 
instruction both at the undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate level. Out of 30% literates in India, 15% 
have had some education and are outside the 
educational institutions. Out of the remaining 
15%, 12% are in primary classes, 2.5% in second¬ 
ary schools and only 0.5% in higher education. 

This 0.5% comes to over 32 lakhs enrolled in 
universities and colleges. 

Analysing the figures of enrolment of colleges, 
it has been observed that the district-wise distribu¬ 
tion is erratic; the average number of colleges per 
district is 11 for an average population of 17 lakhs 
per district; however, there are districts with only 
three or four colleges. The average enrolment 
per college is 800 students. 60% of the colleges 
have less than 500 students; 25% colleges between 
500 and 1,000 students, 20% colleges have enrol¬ 
ment between 1,000 and 2,000 and only 5% have 
enrolment of 2,000. There are 1,200 colleges 

‘Text of a paper presented by the author at the All-India Educa¬ 
tional Seminar, Chandigarh, January 1974, organised by SINGH 
SABHA SHATABADI COMMITTEE. 

fDr. G.S. Mansukhani is the Development Officer of the University 
Grants Commission, New Delhi. He is well known for his numerous 
books and articles on Sikhism, and he has frequently published 
articles in The Sikh Sansar. 


which have less than 800 students. According to 
the Education Commission, 1500 students is the 
optimum enrolment for a college. 

The point that emerges from this analysis is 
that we do not need more colleges but rather 
more enrolment in existing colleges. The exis¬ 
ting colleges can take four million students if 
the average enrolment of one thousand per 
college is to be secured. 

The present predicament is due to a large 
number of factors: 

1. Unplanned and uncontrolled growth of colleges 
due to political reasons, local pressures, etc. 

2. Establishment of rural colleges within five miles 
distance. There is also the imbalance in relation 
to facultywise enrolment in different states. Some 
illustrative enrolment-figures are given below: 


States 

Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

Others 

Delhi 

64.6 

15.8 

8.2 

11.4 

Kerala 

37.6 

40.6 

5.3 

17.5 

Maharashtra 

38.0 

24.8 

23.7 

17.5 

Punjab 

66 

16.5 

2.4 

15.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

45.9 

39.0 

4.3 

10.8 

All India 

43.6 

32.8 

10.6 

13.0 

Desirable 

40 

30 

15 

15 


This shows that Punjab has less enrolment in 
science and commerce courses. 


ENROLLMENT PROBLEM 

The unplanned growth of colleges confronts us 
with two problems: 

1. How to develop 50% of the colleges so that they 
may have enrolment of 800 which is the average 
All-India enrolment. 

2. How to develop 35% of the colleges so that they 
may have the optimum enrolment of 1500. The 
enrolment expected during the 5th Plan period can 
be taken care of by increasing enrolment in existing 
colleges and providing correspondence courses on 

a mass scale and opportunities for non-collegiate 
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education to those who missed the opportunity 
of higher education so far. Steps will have to be 
taken to ensure the planned location of colleges 
in a rational manner. Some of the criteria for 
starting new colleges are given below: 

1. Survey of the real needs of a locality and the 
analysis of percentage of literates and number 
of school leavers. 

2. No more colleges to be started within ranges 
of 15 to 20 miles. However, transport facilities 
may be provided to students coming from great 
distances. This will, however, prove more econ¬ 
omical than starting new colleges. Of course in 
thinly populated places in hill areas and back¬ 
ward areas the restriction regarding starting of 
new colleges may have to be relaxed, depending 
on the needs of each region. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF COURSES 

Most of the present courses in the universities 
and colleges are not relevant to the needs of the 
community and there is, therefore, a need to 
introduce vocational and job-oriented courses so 
that those who leave the college may be able to 
earn their own living. If the university system 
cannot provide such courses, the colleges on then- 
own should start courses in order to provide 
suitable personnel for the needs of the region. 
Agro-based industry and industrial training and 
mechanical skills required for local needs or for 
self-employment in rural areas will have to be 
organised on a coordinated basis by a number of 
colleges collectively so that the students living in 
the neighboring villages may be able to find work 
and the requirements of the trainees are met in 
such a way that the courses are also viable and 
self-supporting. In rural areas agricultural courses 
would serve the purpose because the students will 
have to work on their farm sooner or later. There 
is no reason why rural colleges which cater to a 
particular section of the community should provide 
the same type of education as is given to city 
students. The needs of the rural community are 
different from those of the city community. For 
them, courses in agriculture, dry farming, tractor- 
repair and allied subjects will be extremely useful. 
In cities, however, polytechnics including com¬ 
mercial schools will have to be established in pre¬ 
ference to degree colleges. It may be that some 
colleges may offer such courses on a voluntary 
basis so as to take care of a large number of 
school-leavers in the non-traditional trades and 


occupations. It may even so happen that gradu¬ 
ates may have to undertake short-term or long¬ 
term courses in order to make themselves employ¬ 
able. In the rural areas, courses on animal hus¬ 
bandry, poultry farming, soil testing, fisheries 
and vegetable production would attract a large 
number of students. Whether these courses are 
outside the university system or inside it, is 
immaterial. What is required is that the educa¬ 
tion has to be made relevant ot the needs of the 
community. 

The needs of urban colleges are, however, 
different. Apart from the general educational 
courses they have to cater to the needs of the 
community and provide courses in book-keeping, 
book production, tourism, insurance, advertising, 
secretarial practice, costing, public administration, 
business management, salesmanship, repair of 
electric gadgets and production of pharmaceuticals. 
Such courses will enable the students to get 
employment in the city or earn their own living. 
There is no doubt that the new concept of com¬ 
prehensive education includes practical training 
for purposes of production. Education has to be 
related to economic development. Even in the 
traditional university courses some kind of mod¬ 
ernisation and diversification is necessary. New 
subjects like education, psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, history and philosophy of science 
have to be provided in order to broaden the out¬ 
look of students. Similarly integrated courses in 
biology, physical sciences and earth sciences may 
have to be devised because many of the sciences 
are inter-related and cannot be taught in isolation 
from allied disciplines. A straight-jacket method 
of providing physics, chemistry and biology for 
science graduates has to be replaced by a more 
flexible combination of integrated courses in 
different sciences mentioned above. 

WORKSHOPS 

It is necessary to provide workshops in science 
colleges for the development of practical skills and 
the capacity to handle tools. Secondly this work¬ 
shop will also provide facilities for repair of instru¬ 
ments and equipment, fabrication of assembly of 
educational kits used in schools and colleges. The 
workshop will also make available facilities for 
servicing of agriculture implements, pumping sets, 
tractors and other machines. The college work¬ 
shop will play a key role as an instrument of 
economic development and social progress. The 
university workshop will be rather comprehensive 
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and will provide training on a bigger scale. If 
workshops are introduced in science college on a 
modest scale they will involve the following ex¬ 
penditure: 


1. Non-Recurring 


Workshop shed 

Rs. 30,000 

Machinery 

30,000 

Total: 

60,000 

2. Recurring 

A foreman and 4 assistants 

Rs. 20,000 

Raw material 

50,000 

Total: 

70,000 
per annum 


For a period of five years the total expenditure 
per workshop will be four lakhs. The expenditure 
will be largely met from the earnings made by the 
workshop and the saving in the bill of repairs of 
scientific equipment. Such workshops could be 
started in big colleges so that more students may 
be able to leam the use of implements and acquire 
skill in handling instruments. The State Govern¬ 
ment or the Small Scale Industries Corporation 
may be able to offer some assistance in establishing 
college workshops. It is suggested that the work¬ 
shops may be started in a phased manner so that 
there is at least one workshop attached to a college 
in a district. 

In some cases perhaps an industrial complex 
may be necessary to provide suitable facilities for 
students of bigger colleges. In this connection it 
will be necessary to make provision for an arrange¬ 
ment between the college and the local industry 
so that students are provided facilities for practical 
training in the industrial unit. Sandwich courses 
may be organised in collaboration with the college. 
This will also facilitate the employment of the 
students after their graduation, in the industrial 
units where they have had earlier some practical 
training. 

IMPROVEMENT IN STANDARDS 

In order to improve the academic standard it is 
necessary to have some control over admissions. 

The selection of students will have to be made 
rather strictly so that only those who are academ¬ 
ically competent and can profit by higher educa¬ 
tion are enrolled in colleges. Poverty should not 
stand in the way of meritorious students because 
for them stipends and scholarships could be pro¬ 
vided by the college either from the students aid 


fund or from its own resources. There is a need 
of reducing the emphasis on the lecture method 
of teaching; seminars and discussion groups have 
been found very useful in raising the academic 
standards of students. Moreover, the special 
assignments or projects given to students help 
them in thinking on their own and developing 
their own confidence for facing the real problems 
of life. It will not be necessary to increase the 
strength of the staff for this purpose. What is 
required is the selection of suitably motivated 
students and competent and devoted staff to 
guide them in their educational attainment. 

There should be an annual departmental self- 
evaluation conference. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SPORTS TALENT 

While sports and athletics are generally promoted 
by each college, it is necessary to build up leader¬ 
ship in certain items of sports and specialisation in 
certain games or athletics. For this purpose suit¬ 
able selection of sportsmen will be necessary. It 
is imperative that they be caught young, that is 
as soon as they leave the school, and given special 
training and incentives so that they show better 
results in college sports. My own experience is 
that intensive coaching by a good coach to a 
selected number of sportsmen in any particular 
game builds up their confidence and enables the 
team to win at the state or national level. For¬ 
tunately, we have a lot of good talent among the 
Khalsa Colleges in the Panjab and they have estab¬ 
lished some reputation at the national level. There 
could be a pooling of good athletes and sportsmen 
at the university level so that the boys may be 
able to win inter-university competitions and 
trophies in as many games as possible. It may 
also be necessary to select certain outstanding 
sportsmen for special training at the national 
sports institute at Patiala or in the established 
colleges of physical education so as to provide 
best sportsmen and physical directors for the good 
colleges in the Panjab. The Khalsa College, Am¬ 
ritsar could perhaps provide the necessary leader¬ 
ship in talent and in arranging special training pro¬ 
grammes for talented but budding sportsmen all 
over the State. 

SIKH ATMOSPHERE 

However, in order to propagate the Sikh way 
of life, the Khalsa Colleges will have to organise 
seminars, training camps, debates, elocution com¬ 
petitions and Kirtan competitions and find out 
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the students who, with a little training, can pro¬ 
vide leadership at the college and at the university 
level. The selection of teachers is very important. 

It is not only the divinity teacher who is respon¬ 
sible for character-building. Every lecturer in his 
dealings with students should bring out fundamen¬ 
tal values such as integrity and social responsib¬ 
ility. His character and his scale of values will 
influence the conduct of students. The values 
which can be emphasised through personal 
example are honesty, truthfulness, humility, 
compassion and sacrifice. The celebration of 
Gurpurbs and Amrit Par char should form a regu¬ 
lar part of the duties of the Divinity teacher. The 
central organisation could finance the divinity 
chair, in case the college is unable to afford it. 

Moreover, the Sikh Colleges should utilise the 
services of the Sikh intelligentsia in the prepara¬ 
tion of books on Sikh religion, culture and his¬ 
tory. Some of the talented teachers may be 
specially commissioned to undertake in-depth 
studies of the problems facing the Sikh community. 
Like the Christian colleges, the Sikh Colleges should 
also help in the production of the right type of 
religious literature for the modern youth. With 
regard to career guidance it is necessary that each 
college should have a Professor in charge who may 
be able to guide the students about their aptitudes 
and courses suitable for them. This is very impor¬ 
tant because without proper guidance and personal 
attention the students will not be able to make the 
best of the opportunities offered to them for higher 
education and for shaping their own careers. 

CENTRE FOR TRAINING FOR COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS 

It is necessary to centralise certain facilities 
for training students for the All-India competit¬ 
ive examinations. The Government of India has 
a scheme for special training of candidates from 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes for intensive courses 
so that such students may be able to prepare them¬ 
selves for the IAS, IPS, Defence Services and other 
Central services. On the same line, the Central 
Board of Khalsa Colleges would be able to organ¬ 
ise special programmes for talented students who 
want to enter the administrative services and to 
give them training on a selected basis. A sort of 
a Brains Trust comprised of top leaders of the 
Sikh community in different spheres of activity, 
as for instance education, industry, commerce, 
management, scientific research, etc., will have to 
be created in order to give the benefit of their 


expertise to the budding civil servants, Army 
officers and administrative personnel. This will 
help in a larger intake of Sikh candidates in the 
top government services and thereby raise the 
general tone of the community and also improve 
the standard of life of the educated classes. 

CENTRAL ORGANISATION OF KHALSA COLLEGES 

Any educational revolution in the country will 
have to take into account the needs of the com¬ 
munity and productive employment. Education 
has to be made relevant to social change and is a 
means of providing employment to the youth. 

It is in this context that the need for a central 
organisation of Khalsa Colleges has been felt, and 
under its auspices, a planning board will be set up 
to coordinate the activities of different colleges 
and educational institutions. 

For all job-oriented schemes the central organ¬ 
isation of Khalsa Colleges will have to make a 
comprehensive plan and establish close relation¬ 
ships between the colleges and the industrial units 
in each region. It may also be necessary to in¬ 
volve the local agricultural department or the 
small scale industries department to provide facili¬ 
ties to students who want to get practical training 
in certain trades of their choice. The modem 
idea of creative education is that not only the 
intellect should be developed but also the hands 
have to be trained for manual labour and the 
acquiring of special skills. This necessary in an 
age of competition for jobs. The central organi¬ 
sation will have to establish contacts with the 
industrial houses and factories so that the students 
of a particular college may be able to get practical 
training in establishments close to them. It will be, 
therefore, necessary to prepare a blue-print for the 
development of each college in consultation with 
the Managing Committee and the local industry in 
order to bring about close collaboration between 
the two. 

It will also be necessary for the Central organis¬ 
ation of Khalsa colleges to maintain a close liaison 
with the State Government and the UGC in order 
to get funds for its institutions. The University 
Grants Commission gives grants to colleges under 
the thiee-lakhs scheme. It has been observed that 
during the last few years 80% of the grants given 
by the UGC have been utilised for the construc¬ 
tion of buildings. It is now necessary to change 
the emphasis from buildings to academic inputs 
so that the quality of education may improve. 

For this purpose assistance will have to be utilised 
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for the development of library, laboratory and 
staff facilities. 

Besides the youth in the colleges there is the 
youth outside the colleges. The necessity for 
interaction between the educated and the un¬ 
educated youth is vital for better understanding 
and for collaboration in programmes of youth 
welfare. For this purpose youth festivals in 
different regions of the Punjab and Cultural 
Programmes and competitions in fme arts to be 
organised by the Central Organisation, in which 


both the college students and the non-college 
youth participate will be found very rewarding. 

If Sikh leadership is to be created both at the 
rural and urban level, great attention will have to 
be paid to the needs of the Youth and to the 
improvement of the quality of instruction in 
Khalsa Colleges so that the community gets the 
best out of the younger generation, which will be 
required to shoulder the responsibility in the years 
to come. 


ANOTHER MASTERPIECE BY A GREAT HISTORIAN. . . 


THE SIKHS AND THEIR RELIGION 

by 

Prof. Ganda Singh 

The first authoritative publication in the U.S.A. covering 
both the history and religious precepts of the Sikhs. 

Easy to Read! 


NOW YOU CAN ■ REDISCOVER YOUR SIKH HERITAGE 

■ LEARN ABOUT YOUR OWN REUGION 

■ EXCELLENT FOR INTRODUCING YOUR HERITAGE TO 

AMERICAN FRIENDS 


ORDER NOW—PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $2.95 


PLEASE SEND CASH/CHECK/MONEY ORDER TO: 











SARDAR KHARAK SINGH (1870-1942), PLEADER 
OF LAHORE, WHO WAS A MEMBER OF THE COM¬ 
MITTEE WHICH FRAMED THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE SIKH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. HIS SON 
SARDAR JAWAHAR SINGH DHILLON IS A BARRIS¬ 
TER AND GRANDSON SARDAR BHUPINDER SINGH 
DHILLON IS A SITTING JUDGE OF THE PUNJAB 
AND HARYANA HIGH COURT. 


SARDAR HARBANS SINGH OF ATTARI (1878-1936), 
GRANDSON OF GENERAL SHAM SINGH WHO DIED 
A HERO’S DEATH IN THE FIRST ANGLO-SIKH WAR. 
SARDAR HARBANS SINGH WAS ONE OF THE FOUN¬ 
DERS OF THE SIKH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
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Sikh Education 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SCHOLARLY STUDY OF SIKHISM 
PROF. HARBANS SINGH* 


Recently, several institutions have come into 
being for scholarly study of Sikhism. Until only 
a few years ago, there was only one modest-sized 
setup attached to the Khalsa College at Amritsar 
which undertook research in Sikh history. The 
fervour and scholarship of its head-Dr. Ganda 
Singh, the distinguished historian—made up, 
however, for the deficit in material means. He 
built the Department into a first-grade institution 
and enriched its bibliographical resources by 
securing for it manuscripts and books bearing on 
Sikh history from wherever they were available. 
Nothing comparable—in fact, nothing in this line 
—existed anywhere else. 

But in the wake of the tercentenary of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s birth observed in 1967 and the 
quinquecentennial of Guru Nanak’s birth in 1969, 
several new institutions have sprung up. There are 
now universities, institutes, research fellowships 
and specialised chairs dedicated to Sikh letters. 

There is at Amritsar a full-fledged university 
named after Guru Nanak. It has a strong Depart¬ 
ment of Sikh Studies, besides a Department of 
Punjabi Language, Literature and Culture. 

The Panjab University at Chandigarh has a 
chair in Sikh Studies. So has Jadavpur University 
in Calcutta. The well-known Bengali scholar, Dr. 
A. C. Baneijee is the professor. 

The Punjabi University at Patiala has a Depart¬ 
ment of Sri Guru Granth Sahib Studies and a 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies. The 
latter has published a number of original documents 
relevant to Sikh history. It runs a research journal 
Panjab Past and Present, edited by Dr. Ganda 
Singh, and holds an annual conference comprising 
Punjab and Sikh studies. 

The Department of Sri Guru Granth Sahib 
Studies has published some important reference 
works such as concordances of the Adi Granth and 
the Dasam Granth and a compendium of Scrip¬ 
tural quotations. It has now in preparation a mon¬ 
umental dictionary of Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 
which will be the outcome of a lifetime’s labour 


*Prof. Harbans Singh is head of the Department of Religious Studies 
Punjabi University, Patiala, and a member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board of Sikh Sansar. Prof. Singh is a well-known scholar and 
author and authority on Sikh education. 


of the famous Sikh philosopher and scholar Dr. 
Balbir Singh. 

The Guru Gobind Singh Department of Religious 
Studies at the Punjabi University has a section for 
the study of Sikhism. The Department organised 
and international seminar on Guru Nanak in 1969. 

It has a journal of its own and has brought out 
several books on Sikh history, philosophy and 
ethics. A major project the Department has now 
undertaken is the Encyclopedia of Sikhism. 

The Guru Nanak Foundation runs at Patiala 
the Guru Nanak Institute for Sikh Studies and 
the Gurmat College. The former registers 
scholars for M. Litt. and Ph.D. degrees. The 
latter is affiliated to the Faculty of Religion of 
the Punjabi University for a Master’s degree in 
Religious Studies. 

Guru Nanak Foundation is also building a 
parallel institute in Delhi, with a donation of 
Rs. 25 lacs received from the Government of India. 
This institute will focus on the study of compara¬ 
tive religion and have a chair in Indian music. It 
is likely to be affiliated to the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Delhi. 

The Guru Gobind Singh Foundation brought 
out in the year of the tercentenary a substantial 
corpus of literature on the life, teachings and 
works of the Tenth Master. This included an¬ 
notated editions of Guru Gobind Singh’s com¬ 
positions, books for children and a biography of 
Guru Gobind Singh by Harbans Singh in sixteen 
languages—Assamese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Maithili, Malyalam, 
Marathi, Or'ya, Punjabi, Sanskrit (both in prose 
and verse), Sindhi, Tamil and Telegu. 

Guru Gobind Singh Foundation has built at 
Paonca Sahib a Writer’s Home called Vidyasar. 
Paonta Sahib is the place where Guru Gobind 
Singh lived nearly five years and created a vast 
treasure of literature in his distinctive idiom and 
style. He kept with him a number of Indian 
poets and authors. Fifty-two of them are still 
remembered by their names. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
has set up its own Sikh Itihas Board devoted to 
research in history. Its Sikh reference library is one 
of the largest collections on Sikhism. 
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Dr. Ganda Singh continues to be an institution 
even after his retirement from Punjabi University. 
An Honorary Fellow of the University, he is as 
vigorous and diligent in the pursuit of his research 
as ever. His private collection in Patiala is a boon 
for scholars and researchers. So are two other 
collections—Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid’s at the 
Punjabi University and the Maharaja of Patiala’s. 

Aligarh Muslim University, with the help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, sponsored a history of the 
Sikhs which resulted in Khuswant Singh’s two 
admirable volumes published by Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. 


The Punjabi Sahitya Akademi, Ludhiana, has 
undertaken publications on Sikh religion and 
history. 

Eastern religions are becoming increasingly 
popular in Western universities, especially in the 
United States. But Sikhism figures nowhere 
either in European or American universities. One 
solitary exception is the annual Guru Nanak lec¬ 
tureship set up at the University of Hull in 
England, in the quincentenary year. A similar 
possibility seemed to open up at the Center for 
the Study of World Religions, Harvard University, 
but lapsed for lack of funds. 



DR. BHAI JODH SINGH (BORN 1882), GRADUATED 
FROM THE KHALSA COLLEGE AT AMRITSAR. HIS 
STANDING FIRST IN THE B.A. EXAMINATION OF 
THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY WAS CELEBRATED BY 
THE SIKH COMMUNITY. HE WAS PRINCIPAL OF 
KHALSA COLLEGE, AMRITSAR, FOR MANY YEARS 
AND PRESIDED OVER THE 13th, 28th, 33rd AND 
39th ANNUAL SESSIONS OF THE SIKH EDUCATION¬ 
AL CONFERENCES. HE BECAME THE FIRST VICE- 
CHANCELLOR OF THE PUNJABI UNIVERSITY IN 
1962. 
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SIKH EDUCATION AWAITING RENAISSANCE* 
DR. NARINDER SINGH KAPANY 

The Sikhs have pioneered in practically every walk of 
life, but the field of Sikh education is “awaiting a 
renaissance”. The four areas of (1) management of 
Sikh educational institutions. (2) handling of student 
unrest, (3) deployment of the modern educational 
tools and techniques and (4) educational liaison with 
the Sikhs abroad, require particular attention today. 

Let us hope that every effort will be made to bring 
together a cadre of the most qualified and experienced 
individuals to develop practical programs for expedit¬ 
ious implementation in these four areas. It is in this 
manner that we will be able to take a giant stride in 
preparing our youth for the basic Sikh principle of— 
Service above Self and Service to Mankind. 


The proceedings of this Conference are of great 
interest to the members of the Sikh community 
in India and abroad. Speaking in particular of the 
United States of America and Canada, I can assure 
you that Sikhs residing in small and large cities 
between the Atlantic seaboard at one end and the 
Pacific west coast on the other are keenly awaiting 
the word about a revitalized and modernized 
program of Sikh education. For we all know that 
a community’s health and prosperity depend, to 
a large extent, on its efforts in providing the 
most modem and relevant education to the 
coming generation. 

The future generations face challenges of un¬ 
precedented magnitude, caused by the ever increas¬ 
ing rate of change in most parameters affecting 
human existence. We have all heard of the 
problems caused by the rate of increase in popu¬ 
lation (population explosion) all over the world, 
and the effects of this on the life style of most 
human beings. Today the rate of increase in 
information (information explosion) in practically 
every field is so high as to make it almost im¬ 
possible for a generalist to keep up with the 
progress in a number of fields—thus forcing most 
professionals to become specialists in narrow 
fields with the attendant hazards of producing 
human beings with a narrow outlook to life 
and ever impending danger of obsolescence. Yet 
another very important change in world power 
dynamics is brought about by the increase in 
man’s destruction capability (overkill capability). 

In the long range the destruction capability of 
any nation has become at best only a defensive 
tool—and national interests will be advanced in 

♦Text of a lecture given by the author at the 51st All India Sikh 
Educational Conference, Bombay, December 31,1972. 


the main by superior diplomacy, imaginative 
planning and professional management. The rate 
of increase of consumption of energy and basic 
materials has become alarming (energy crisis) and 
the gap in the standards of living of the “haves” 
and the “have nots” is widening—pointing to the 
critical need of a better means of allocation and 
distribution of resources both on a national and 
international scale. Another factor subjected to 
large change is that of the population mobility 
causing increased demand for better and cheaper 
transportation, easy communication, uniform 
employment conditions and availability of 
amenities. The population mobility is bound to 
increase at a very fast rate both nationally and 
internationally. 

Our children and grandchildren will be sub¬ 
jected to these and other changes at a rate far in 
excess of what may have been experienced by 
man in the past number of centuries. Hence the 
Sikh educational system must be made more 
relevant to the future needs of the Sikh youth. 
Herein lies the challenge as well as the danger 
and we must assess it realistically and plan to 
face it with imagination, unity and determination. 

As a small community we have a great deal to 
learn from the Jews and the Japanese peoples. 
The Jewish people, with approximately similar 
population worldwide (15 million Jews versus 
approximately 10 million Sikhs) have demon¬ 
strated superior performance with their unity, 
hard work and pioneering spirit. After creating 
a homeland for themselves they have built “a 
garden in the desert”. As a community they 
have produced successful scientists, industrialists, 
authors, Nobel prize winning scholars and dip¬ 
lomats on a per capita basis far in excess of any 
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other people in the world! The Sikhs are made 
of a similar metal—why then must we lag behind? 
It is wrong to say that we, as an eastern people, 
cannot work and develop according to the methods 
of the West. One only needs to look at the 
example set by the Japanese people. While 
maintaining their basic culture, they have learned 
to use the technical, managerial and economic 
tools of the West, improve upon them, and in 
less than three decades after World War II emerge 
as one of the strongest industrialized and economic 
nations in the world. On an individual basis, the 
Sikhs have also demonstrated this kind of talent, 
but what is needed is a community-wide consoli¬ 
dation of talents and a concerted program to this 
end. 

Once again the key to such an ambitious plan 
for the Sikh community lies in the development 
and education of the Sikh youth. Let us try to 
define organized education broadly as follows: 

(a) means for imparting knowledge relevant to 
the intellectual and moral growth of a student 
-in order that he may become a productive 
member of society, and 

(b) means of training a student to be better 
equipped to serve his own professional, intel¬ 
lectual and economic needs. 

To this end the contributions made by the 
Sikh Educational Conferences are marked over 
the last half century. Looking to the future, 
however, the task is increasingly challenging 
and I would like to recommend a very serious 
and concerted effort in four different areas, 
namely: 

-the mode of management of various Sikh 
institutions. 

-the problems leading to the student unrest, 
lack of discipline and loss of communication 
between the student and authorities. 

—the role of new educational techniques in 
bettering the teaching environment, and 

-the need for continuing education and 
liaison with Sikhs residing outside Punjab and 
in particular abroad. 

MANAGEMENT OF SIKH EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The origin of substantially all Sikh educa¬ 
tional institutions can be traced to the dedica¬ 
tion and dogged determination of a handful of 
people. By and large these pioneers have 
dedicated all or parts of their lives gratuitously 
to the management of these institutions. How¬ 


ever, today the management of educational 
institutions requires highly trained managers/ 
educators that are in tune with the changing 
needs of the society and equipped with the 
most modern methods of teaching and man¬ 
agement. Deep dedication and ability to tap 
funds from the members of the community 
(and/or the government) are necessary but not 
sufficient criteria for the selection of the 
leaders of Sikh educational institutions. 

We need trained professionals that are 
mindful of the potential needs of the students 
after they leave their schools or colleges to face 
the real world. The continuing social and 
economic changes make the task of curriculum 
development a dynamic iterative process and 
this requires a great deal of team spirit, imag¬ 
ination and attention to detail. Left in the 
hands of amateurs the curriculum may fail to 
provide the student with his needs of the 
future. Furthermore, a better coordination 
of curriculum of different institutions is needed 
in order to provide the student a degree of 
geographical mobility without trauma. The 
leaders of Sikh educational institutions must be 
keenly aware of the urgent need for continuing 
education of the teachers. This requires arran¬ 
gement of summer seminars for teachers on 
subjects such as “new educational tools and 
techniques” and “latest advances in different 
fields”. Such periodic rejuvenation of the 
teachers can pay immeasurable dividends in 
the classroom. 

In short, the executives of educational 
institutions must be equipped with talents 
beyond fund raising, facilities development 
and balancing of the budget. They must be 
inspirers of men, conversant with modem 
management techniques and in touch with the 
changes in the social and economic environ¬ 
ments of the society. 

STUDENT DISCIPLINE 

A great deal of publicity has been accorded 
the subject of student unrest. Obviously, no¬ 
body in his right mind can condone some of 
the undisciplined and destructive activities of 
the students. However, it must be realized 
that the problem is worldwide and to receive 
the real message would require a very dispas¬ 
sionate and analytical review. 

If we look beyond the seemingly rebellious 
and garbled words used by some of the “angry 
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young men”, their demands boil down to the 
following: 

—they want to be taught the subject material 
which is more pertinent to their career aspira¬ 
tions. 

—they want to be exposed to a superior 
faculty and teaching environments. 

-they wish to see the curriculum and teach¬ 
ing methods modernized, and 

—they would like to have some voice in the 
decisions affecting them within the teaching 
institutions. 

Whereas, there could be some differences in 
details and implementation methodology, the 
basic demands seem legitimate enough. It is 
rather tragic that the irresponsible actions of a 
few rebels can cause a high degree of emotional 
polarization and loss of communication with 
the authorities. On the other hand the leaders 
of the educational institutions have no choice 
but to negotiate a mutually acceptable compro¬ 
mise. 

Disciplinary action is not the only answer. 


Excessive regimentation can frequently cause 
a rebellion. We must learn to listen to the 
youth and find a middle ground in our differ¬ 
ences. for before long we will be gone and 
they will inherit the earth! 

NEW EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES 

For centuries the techniques and tools of 
teaching have seen little or no change. Aristotle 
drew the diagrams on the sand using a stick 
while his disciples listened around him. Today’s 
teacher does the same thing with chalk and a 
blackboard and the students are provided a 
seating arrangement. This is not much progress 
over an excessively long time in the most 
important endeavor of mankind, namely- 
preparing the youth for the future—education. 

With the ever-increasing size of the student 
population and the fast pace of progress in 
practically every discipline, the field of educa¬ 
tion stands at the threshold of a revolution. 

This revolution involves a large percentage of 
the human population and some of the most 



DR. KAPANY ADDRESSINC THE SIst ALL INDIA SIKH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. SEATED ARE 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) S. SURJIT SINGH MAJITHIA, S. INDERJIT SINGH (PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE) 
AND S DILB1R SINGH (SECRETARY OF THE CONFERENCE). 
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critical material and human resources. It will 
deploy tools utilizing the sophisticated tech¬ 
nology and most recent developments in the 
fields of psychology and communication. Along 
these lines, the British Open University is an 
excellent experiment to bring education within 
your living room through the use of television. 
The student literally visits the university campus 
twice, once to enroll and then again for the 
examinations. Thousands of students have 
taken advantage of this new experiment and it 
is clear that the concept is even more readily 
applicable in developing countries without 
requiring excessive investments in buildings, 
duplication of equipment, etc., etc. 

The computer is playing an important role 
in the field of education. “Self paced” unitized 
systems have been developed in which the 
student communicates directly with the com¬ 
puter. The computer is programmed to feed 
information at the speed desired by the student, 
quiz tlie student as the lesson proceeds and 
even digress into allied subjects if the student’s 
answers stray from the main theme. I have 
seen such a computerized classroom with 
thirty students who achieved higher grades as 
compared to a similar class taught by the 
classical techniques. 

Video tapes and cassette movies are being 
used to bring the lectures and demonstrations 
by the experts into an average classroom. 
Animated movies have proven to be extremely 
valuable tools to teach complicated phenomenon 
to the students. Furthermore, test books are 
being integrated with demonstration and experi¬ 
mentation equipment, animated and enrich¬ 
ment movies and computer programs. 

In this changed educational environment 
using modern technology, the role of the 
teacher will shift. His new challenge will lie 
in making use of the educational tools available 
to him in such a manner as to impart the 
maximum amount of pertinent knowledge in 
the shortest period of time to a large number 
of students. This would demand of him to 
continually stay abreast of the most modern 
developments in his field and learn to relate 
to the students so as to better capture their 
interest and imagination. 

SIKHS ABROAD 

A discussion of the Sikh education would be 
incomplete without consideration of the Sikhs 


residing abroad. They represent a significant 
percentage of the total Sikh population, and 
are also a valuable resource for the overall 
community. Living abroad in the United 
Kingdom, United States of America, Canada, 
Africa, Malaysia and other parts of the world 
and being immersed in the society and economy 
of these countries, the Sikhs abroad can become 
a strong bridge between the community in 
India and the world at large. This potential 
has remained unrealized so far simply because 
no effort has been expended either in mobilizing 
the Sikhs abroad or to maintain a strong tie 
through providing them with continuing educa¬ 
tion in Sikh culture. 

On the other hand, submerged in alien major¬ 
ity culture, they are frequently subjected to 
economic, social and cultural pressures. The 
Sikhs abroad need reassuring gestures from the 
fountainhead in Punjab, and there is no more 
appropriate a gesture than providing them with 
continuing education about Sikh culture, history 
and religion. This can be achieved in many 
different ways such as shipments of complete 
libraries on Sikhism, visiting professorships by 
carefully selected lecturers, and invitations to 
some Sikhs abroad to visit Sikh religious and 
educational institutions in Punjab. Facilities 
can also be provided to bring Sikh children 
from abroad (on chartered flights) during 
summer and expose them to Sikh religion, 
culture and history. 

In short, the Sikhs abroad want to be and 
must be knitted into the cultural fabric and 
heritage of the Punjab. I urge you not to for¬ 
get them! 

The Sikhs have pioneered in practically every 
walk of life, but the field of Sikh education is 
“awaiting a renaissance”. The four areas of 

(1) management of Sikh educational institutions, 

(2) handling of student unrest, (3) deployment 
of the modem educational tools and techniques 
and (4) educational liaison with the Sikhs 
abroad, require particular attention today. Let 
us hope that every effort will be made to bring 
together a cadre of the most qualified and 
experienced individuals to develop practical 
programs for expeditious implementation in 
these four areas. It is in this manner that we 
will be able to take a giant stride in preparing 
our youth for the basic Sikh principle of 

Service above Self 

and Service to Mankind. 
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Tile next issue of the SIKH SANSAR (June 1974) will feature 

SINGH SABHA MOVEMENT 

You are invited to submit articles, news items, and other 
. material pertinent to the subject. Deadline for manuscripts 

is May 1. Kindly mail all material to: 

The Editor, SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 727 
Redwood City, California 94064 


In future the SIKH SANSAR plans to feature special subjects such as 

. SIKH HISTORICAL SHRINES 

issues SIKH ART 

SIKH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
MANAGEMENT OF SIKH ORGANISATIONS 
You are also invited to submit articles, news items and other 
material pertinent to these subjects. Please read carefully the 
“Instructions to Authors” inside back cover. 


In the 
previous 
issue 


Editorial. 

SIKH EDUCATION: The Beginnings, Prof Harbans Singh . 

Census of 1881 Chart. 

SIKH EDUCATION: Ranjit Singh’s Influence, Prof. Harbans Singh . . 

The Khalsa College Establishment Committee. 

Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

SIKH EDUCATION: The British Influence, Prof. Harbans Singh .... 

I 

i 

SIKH EDUCATION: The Maharajas’ Contribution, Prof. Harbans Singh . 

Takhat Singh’s Work on Women’s Education. 

Public Schools.. 

List of Principals of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Khalsa College, Bombay. 

Letters to the Editor. 

Future Issues of THE SIKH SANSAR... 

Local News. 
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An invitation 
to you 

to join us in our efforts! A unique opportunity for you to participate in the 
dissemination of literature on Sikh culture, history and religion in the United 
States and Canada . . . through subscription to THE SIKH SANSAR. 

We also seek your help financially (send subscription), intellectually 
(submit articles), and through community participation (send news items and 
advice). You can renew your membership on a yearly basis. The subscription 
is only $5.00 a year. 

It entitles you to: 

a) all the issues of the SIKH SANSAR during your membership 

b) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation 
during your membership, including the REGISTER OF SIKHS 
IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA, and 

c) a 10% discount on all other materials, such as musical albums 
and art, reproductions, etc. produced or distributed by the 
Sikh Foundation during your membership. 


THE SIKH SANSAR ALSO ANNOUNCES 

Life Membership Privileges 

All persons interested in the dissemination of Sikh ideals and culture and a better 
understanding of Sikhism are invited to become Life Members by remitting a sum 
of $150. It entitles you to: 

a) a copy of all issues of the SIKH SANSAR 

b) a copy of the register SIKHS IN u.S.A. & CANADA 

c) a copy of all special issues and brochures published by the 
SIKH SANSAR 

d) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation, and, 

e) a 10% discount on all other materials (e.g. musical, art reproductions, 
albums, tapes, etc.) produced or distributed by the Sikh Foundation. 

Kindly send your subscription (checks or money order) to: 

THE SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 727 
Redwood City, California 94064 
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GURMAT COLLEGE, PATIALA 


Gurmat College is the only institution of its 
kind in the country. It offers courses for a 
Master’s degree in Religious Studies, which no 
other university institution in the country at pre¬ 
sent does. The college came in the wake of the 
Faculty of Religion at the Punjabi University at 
Patiala. Following the establishment of this 
Faculty, the Committee which controls Dera Baba 
Jassa Singh, an old religious estate in Patiala once 
managed by a woman saint who went by the 
masculine name of Baba Jassa Singh, made plans 
for starting a college of Sikh studies. Advice was 
sought from the Punjabi University which appoin¬ 
ted a committee to help devise a broad based 
scheme of study. The scheme was approved by 
the Academic Council of the University and other 
bodies and the Gurmat College admitted to the 
privileges of the Faculty of Religious Studies, 
started functioning in 1968. The site was provided 
by the Dera Baba Jassa Singh managing committee. 

The college admits ten students annually for a 
two-year course leading to a Master’s degree. They 
are given stipends for maintenance. Minimum 
eligibility condition is a second-grade B.A., but 
students with a Master’s degree in Punjabi Litera¬ 
ture. History or Philosophy are preferred. 

The graduates of this college either go in for 
research or take up appointments as teachers. 
Religion has been introduced as an elective sub¬ 
ject at the B.A. level by the Punjabi University 
in the colleges affiliated to it. Gurmat College 
graduates go to these colleges or to Khalsa Colleges 
which have religious instruction as part of their 


schedule, though not as a credit-worthy academic 
subject. Some become missionaries. There are 
also instances of Sikh communities in foreign 
countries offering appointments to these gradu¬ 
ates. 

The course of study comprises eight papers 
spread over two years. In the first year, the 
students cover History of Religions. Introduction 
to Philosophy and Gurmat. Sikh Scripture and 
Sikh Literature, History of the Punjab with special 
references to the development of Sikh Religion 
and Sikh Society. Each of these papers is worth 
100 marks. 

The four papers for the second year, each again 
of 100 marks, are History of Religions, Sikh Scrip¬ 
ture. Dissertation and vivavoce, and Practical and 
Social Service. Practical work includes Gurdwara 
service and pastoral work. The candidates are 
judged in the art of public speaking, delivery of 
sermons and expounding of the texts. They also 
practise administering Sikh sacraments and rites, 
engage in family counselling, and helping the needy. 
The students are required to maintain a diary in 
which they keep a complete record of the work 
done. In the second year, each candidate is ex¬ 
pected to engage himself in some kind of social 
service during summer vacation for a minimum 
period of one month under the supervision of 
his class teacher. He attaches himself for this 
purpose to some religious institution or an 
institution of public welfare or charity. The 
projects undertaken are subject to approval by the 
Board of Studies of the Punjabi University. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF LIFE MEMBERS 

The June 1974 issue of Sikh Sansar will include a brief biographical sketch 
of all life members. Accordingly, it is urged that all existing life members 
of Sikh Sansar send their latest biographies by 10th May, 1974. 

New life members are most welcome and are also requested to mail their 
biographies along with the remittance of $150.00 by 10th May, 1974. 

Editor 
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GIANI ZAIL SINGH, CHIEF MINISTER OF THE PUNJAB. LAYING THE CORNER 
STONE OF THE BHA1 VIR SINGH AUD1TORIOM AT THE SRI GURU NANAK 
PUBLIC INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE, DEHRA DUN. AT LEFT IS SARDAR SUNDER 
SINGH KAPANY (FATHER OF DR. N.S. KAPANY). COFOUNDER AND HONORARY 
MANAGER OF THE COLLEGE. THE ORIGINS OF THE COLLEGE GO BACK TO 
1936 WHEN IT STARTED AS A PRIMARY SCHOOL. RAISED TO A HIGH SCHOOL 
IN 1948 AND TO AN INTERMEDIATE COLLEGE IN 1952, IT IS TODAY ONE OF 
THE LEADING SIKH COLLEGES IN UTTAR PRADESH. GIANI SUJAN SINGH, A 
WELL-KNOWN FIGURE IN THE SIKH PUBLIC LIFE IN U.P., IS THE PRINCIPAL. 



SARDAR RAJINDER SINGH BHATIA IS A MEMBER OF THE MAN¬ 
AGING BOARD OF THE GURU HARKRISHAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
NEW DELHI. EDITOR OF THE QAUMI EKTA (PUNJABI), HE IS 
ONE OF THE MOST INFLUENTIAL SIKH NEWSPAPERMEN TO¬ 
DAY AND A STAUNCH PROTAGONIST OF SIKH CULTURAL 
IDENTITY. 
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SIKH SCHOOLS-THEN AND NOW 1 
NIRWAIR SINGH* 

If the Sikh youth knew about their religion and its history 
they would be taking greater pride in themselves than they 
are today. The call of the times is for Sikh public schools 
of good quality, and it is hoped that the Sikhs will rise to 
the occasion and accept the challenge without further delay. 


As the British rule was established in Punjab, 
primary education became increasingly formalised 
and accessible. In the few high schools that were 
set up on a pay-for-your-tuition basis, English 
language became a compulsory subject and the 
medium of instruction for subjects like mathe¬ 
matics and science in the senior classes. Since the 
high school graduates were able to find jobs with¬ 
out much competition, the lower middle class 
people began to seek more high schools. The 
middle class was seen to facilitate the administra¬ 
tion of the British rule, hence the number of high 
schools increased, but gradually and at selected 
locations. 

Before the government schools spread over the 
province, Christian mission schools had already 
been established at strategic places—in and around 
the religious centres of the Sikhs. In fact, mission 
schools existed at places like Ludhiana even at the 
time of Ranjit Singh. Even though Ranjit Singh 
wanted an English school at Lahore, the Presby¬ 
terian missionary of Ludhiana failed to convince 
him in favour of a mission school in his territory. 
But after the emperor’s death, when the British 
managed to extend their rule over Punjab, a 
number of missionaries were rushed to open 
schools and mission centres at various places. 

The deputy commissioner of Amritsar took per¬ 
sonal interest in building two mission houses in 
the central place of the Sikhs. 

Over-enthused by the privileges that accom¬ 
panied their political power, the ambitious mis¬ 
sionaries in 1894 began to dream about mass 
conversion of the Sikhs. 2 Obviously the mission¬ 
aries were not interested in promoting education 
or spiritual life in this land. Instead, their aim 
was to subjugate the people both psychologically 
and religiously. However, they found the rational 
and social aspects of Sikhism hard to surpass, and 
wanted simply to exterminate it. The British 
government backed them for reasons that were 
basically political, for a cause that was common 

*The author is a Joint-Secretary of the Guru Nanak Institutional 
Foundation, Amritsar, and is at present at Melfort, Sask., Canada. 


to both. According to their policy, as also 
practised in Africa, Australia and North America, 
a complete colonisation of the natives could not 
take place without converting them into the 
religious fold of the foreign rulers. The recent 
disappearance of these colonies from South Asia 
and East Africa proves that the apprehensions of 
the British government were true and natural. 
Nevertheless, they were not unique, because in the 
earlier history of India, rulers such as Jehangir and 
Aurangzeb had employed similar policies to perpet¬ 
uate the Moghul rule. 

Even though the plot of the Christian mission¬ 
aries to exterminate the Sikhs failed, it certainly 
brought to light their assessment of the Sikh 
character and the reason behind their fears. After 
all, it was the true Sikhs who, in their morcha at 
Jaito, brought the British power to its knees, a 
triumph which M. K. Gandhi termed ‘the first 
victory of Indian struggle for freedom’. The Sikhs 
replayed this drama at Guru-ka-Bagh and other 
places. Weren’t they the Sikhs who, for Indian 
independence, sacrificed lives way beyond their 
share—90% for a population ratio of 1.5%? Of 
course it was important for the British to exter¬ 
minate the Sikhs before the Sikhs exterminated 
their rule, and an important means to do so, in 
the eyes of these self-styled agents of God was to 
strike the innocent in the mission schools. Some 
Sikh children did lose awareness of their rich 
heritage and fell prey to the lures of the mission¬ 
aries. This was bound to arouse concern among 
the Sikh intelligentsia, who began to look for 
alternative schooling arrangements for the Sikh 
children. 

Due to a lack of government schools in some 
areas of the province, the Sikh children also tried 
the nearby Arya schools, but were often forced to 
participate in their daily services. In these circum¬ 
stances Khalsa schools and Khalsa boarding houses 
began to spring up in different parts of Punjab. 

This was the beginning of an era of Khalsa schools. 
The need became so acute in certain districts that 
sensitive-minded leaders like Tara Singh and Amar 
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Singh Wasu served as teachers for several years. 
Sikh individuals and organisations alike responded 
to the need and in time there came into being a 
network of Khalsa schools both for boys and 
girls in various communities inside Punjab and at 
larger centres elsewhere in India and abroad. 

With the dawn of independence in 1947, the 
educational system of Punjab underwent some 
major changes. English ceased to be the medium 
of instruction in government and most of the 
other schools. Accordingly, the standard of 
English dropped to a very low level. Conversa¬ 
tional English and reading ability were particu¬ 
larly ignored or de-emphasised. As a result, 
auditory comprehension and written expression 
suffered as well. Our teachers and students 
started losing ground even in grammar, an as¬ 
pect of the language in which at one time we 
excelled the Englishman himself. Thus, the most 
widely understood language around the world 
which stores the technical and scientific know¬ 
how of most of the advanced countries was simply 
sniffed at, not realising that the university bound 
students were being deprived of one of their most 
serviceable tools and that the already slow indus¬ 
trial and economic progress was going to get 
slower. 

What shocked the progress-minded Punjabees 
still more was that in government schools, Hindi, 
not Punjabi, was forced to take the place of 
English as the medium of instruction, because 
communal forces in the province and in the 
central government joined hands in their crusade 
against the language of the Sikh scriptures. While 
the Hindu-dominated governments in Punjab 
denied Punjabi any meaningful place for over ten 
years, massive budgetary allocations were made to 
set up a Sanskrit university in order to revive the 
long-dead language of the Hindu scriptures. In 
Delhij the central government of the Indian National 
Congress refused to implement the pre-indepen¬ 
dence resolution of its party in favour of re-organ¬ 
ising the provinces on cultural and linguistic bases, 
because the struggle for independence had been 
over and the Sikhs’ sacrifices were supposedly not 
required any longer. Besides, the separate electoral 
system, which was seen as a political safe-guard 
for the minorities in India, had been abolished 
soon after the Hindu-dominated Congress govern¬ 
ment came to power, and thus the Sikhs were 
engaged in a 20-year-long political battle which 
won them a Punjabi university and a Punjab 
re-demarcated mainly on the basis of language. 


While the Sikhs struggled for their language 
and political entity, the missionaries did not simply 
sit and watch. The growth of their traditional 
mission schools came to a halt after India’s inde¬ 
pendence, partly because the once powerful 
political motive no longer existed and also because 
the number of government schools multiplied 
rapidly. However, since English began to be ig¬ 
nored in government and other schools, and the 
middle class parents wanted to see their sons 
awarded commissions in the forces or selected for 
other administrative positions they swarmed at 
the gates of the so-called public schools. Thus 
the missionaries switched their attention completely 
to such schools. 

Although the public schools had existed for over 
a century, they were mostly located in the hills as 
residential schools and charged exorbitant fees so 
that only the upper-class children could enroll. 
Many of them were run with a missionary purpose. 
The new public schools were set up in the cities 
as day schools primarily for the middle-class 
children. Initially, the missionaries exercised a 
limit to the size of a class and maintained some 
standards of education, but as the enrolments 
swelled, the commercial motive became as dom¬ 
inant as the political motive once was. As years 
went by, the class sizes shot as far up as 40 
pupils in a classroom. The quality of English 
teaching fell once again, since better qualified 
teachers among the Christians became rare. Yet 
the parents seemed to have blind faith in these 
schools because of their tidiness and the outward 
pomp and show that the missionaries were trained 
to maintain. 

A study of four public schools managed by the 
missionaries in three different cities revealed that 
the English teachers taught the subject mainly by 
the translation method, conversed with their pupils 
in Hindi, sent them home with heavy loads of 
assignments to be finished with the help of the 
parents, and used physical punishment frequently. 

A common practice was to declare many of the 
children as having failed in their first formal 
examination of the year, following which they 
were forced to engage their teachers for private 
tuitions. Two of the schools hired a number of 
nuns from southern India, most of whom were 
barely matriculates and accepted low remuneration. 
When a class in one of these schools took the Pun¬ 
jab matriculation examination, a large majority of 
the students failed. Only a few of these schools 
had adequate space for sports activities, but none 
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cared to schedule any. One of these schools 
feared losing Christian children of backward 
classes to other faiths and, therefore, used up its 
open space to build another school especially for 
such children. 

All the four schools sent children's progress 
reports to their parents, but none had a practice 
of arranging parent-teacher meetings following 
these reports. Some allowed such meetings on 
request, but not without discretion. In one of 
these schools the wife of the principal of a Khalsa 
college waited for an hour and a half to see the 
Mother-Superior, but the latter refused to discuss 
the child’s progress on the grounds that a report 
had been supplied, and behaved in a very insulting 
manner. One of these schools demanded a dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 350 for the school building before 
admitting a Sikh child whose father lived abroad. 
Since three of these schools had a considerable 
number of Sikh boys enrolled, they also had some 
Sikh teachers employed, but none of these allowed 
a male Sikh teacher on its staff who did not cut 
his beard or show other signs seen desirable by the 
missionaries. In one of these schools this practice 
had been followed closely all through its existence 
of about 20 years. In another, a Sikh lady with 
rare qualifications was suddenly dismissed without 
giving a cause, after she completed her third year 
of teaching. The medium of instruction in all 
these schools was mostly Hindi which was intro¬ 
duced in the very first year of school, and Punjabi 
wasn’t even offered until the third year. 

Here is a recent incident which deserves a 
special mention. Sometime during the middle of 
last June, a bus carrying children to school in Am¬ 
ritsar stopped due to mechanical malfunction. 

The driver then announced that there was mech¬ 
anical trouble, and requested the Hindu children 
to get down and pray to Bhagwan Krishan so the 
engine would go. The children did that, but 
nothing happened. Then the driver turned to the 
Sikh children and asked them to get down and 
pray to Guru Nanak. The Sikh children also did 
so, but to no effect. Finally, he asked the Chris¬ 
tian children to get down and pray to Lord Christ, 
which they did and the bus got on its way again. 
When some children related the incident to their 
parents and asked whether Guru Nanak didn’t have 
the power to make the bus go, the parents jumped 
out of their deep slumber. How many other 
dirty but subtle pranks of the nicely clad mis¬ 
sionaries are our innocent children subjected to 
and which never come to light? 


The situation has coaxed the Sikhs for years to 
make alternative arrangements, but not much has 
materialized in the way of Sikh public schools of 
high quality, for lack of concerted effort and 
sacrifice. In the recent years, nevertheless, some 
individuals and societies have responded to the 
demand and opened schools such as the Guru 
Nanak Fifth Centenary School, Mussoorie; the 
Guru Nanak Academy, Dehra Dun and the Guru 
Harkrishan Public School, New Delhi, in addition 
to the Dagshai Public School (Simla Hills). But 
questions of facilities, qualified and committed 
staff, how well the staff is paid and how far these 
schools really care to go in the service of the Sikh 
children cannot be answered in this brief article. 

A new school inaugurated on January 15th, 1974 
is the Amritsar Public School with its first phase 
of construction still to be completed. This is 
the first of a series of Sikh public schools planned 
by the Guru Nanak Institutional Foundation, 
Amritsar. Another school which has been in the 
planning stage for over four years is the Guru 
Nanak Public School, Chandigarh, which is hoped 
to be shortly commissioned in its own building. 

Sikhs have been known for their adventurous 
and pioneering nature, but when one ponders as 
to why they did not pioneer spreading the Sikh 
mission through the schools until after the Chris¬ 
tians and Aryasamajis posed a threat, it may be 
explained by the assertion that forcing Sikhism 
on a mixed class of children is un-Sikhlike and 
that Sikhism believes in inspiration rather than 
conversion. But, this appears to be an over¬ 
simplification. A Sikh child cannot be truly 
proud of his religious heritage unless he gets to 
know it. And how is he going to know it unless 
efforts are made as earnestly as they were in the 
compilation and unique preservation of the Sikh 
scriptures? As long as the majority community 
in India continues to abuse economic benefits to 
debase Sikhs in the services, and Sikhs continue 
to be told that talking about religion means 
communalism in “free” India, and as long as 
massive financial assistance from Christian head¬ 
quarters outside India continues to pour in with 
the purpose of exploiting the poverty and inno¬ 
cence of many of our people and also distorting 
and mis-interpreting our literature to side-track 
our literate youth, and the dirty word conversion 
continues to keep the missionaries in a spell, 
special efforts to properly educate the Sikh 
children have to be made—and made NOW. If 
the Sikh youth knew about their religion and its 
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history, they would be taking greater pride in 
themselves than they are today. The call of the 
times is for Sikh public schools of good quality, 
and it is hoped that the Sikhs will rise to the 
occasion and accept the challenge without further 
delay. 


1 The writer wishes to thank Dr. Santokh Singh Anant for reading 
the manuscript of this article and making useful suggestions. 

2 Harbans Singh, “1973 Is the Singh Sabha Year," The Sikh Sansar. 
II (3). September. 1973. 


DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN, THE LATE PRESIDENT OF INDIA, ADDRESSING THE DELHI SESSION OF THE 
SIKH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 1962. ON THE PODIUM IS PRIME MINISTER JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU WHO ALSO ADDRESSED THE CONFERENCE. ON HIS RIGHT IS SARDAR HUKAM SINGH, 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SESSION. 
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IN MODERN STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE IS THE BUILDING OF THE SHRI GURU GOBIND SINGH 
COLLEGE IN LE CORBUSIER S CITY OF CHANDIGARH. THE COLLEGE WAS OPENED IN THE 
YEAR OF THE TERCENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF THE TENTH GURU OF THE SIKHS. 


A la Corbusier style is the building of Guru 
Gobind Singh College-a leading Sikh institution 
in the most modern Indian city of Chandigarh. 
The college was started in 1967 as a tercentenary 
memorial to Guru Gobind Singh. It is affiliated 
to the Panjab University, Chandigarh, for B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in the faculties of arts, science 
and commerce. There is now a separate college 
for girls on the campus, with an enrolment of 
700. As the table on the next page indicates, the 
college has made rapid progress during the seven 
years of its existence. 

Apart from the university curriculum, the 
college offers facilities for Sikh students for 
instruction in the principles of their religion and 


its history. It has sponsored a public Sikh dis¬ 
cussion forum called the Gurmat Vichar Sabha. 
The centre-piece of the campus will be the Guru 
Nanak Bhavan, now under construction. The 
architectural design, rich in symbolic value, en¬ 
visages a building with four circular discs, the 
floors tapering upwards and held structurally by 
five fins. On top will be a glass dome. The 
Guru Nanak Bhavan will house the students’ 
welfare centre, spiritual recreation hall, career 
guidance bureau, a general and reference library 
and a sangat (community) hall. 

Sardar Gurbax Singh Shergill, who was a 
leader in the Sikh youth movement, is the 
Principal. 
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Year 


1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 


Total No. 
of Students 

255 

1052 

1348 

1743 

2434 

2533 

2555 

No. of 

Science 

Students 

150 

426 

437 

512 

890 

958 

924 

No. of 

Arts Students 

105 

195 

295 

389 

679 

918 

1204 

No. of 

Students 

Evening 

Session 


431 

616 

842 

865 

657 

427 

No. of 

Girl Students 

36 

127 

126 

233 

390 

459 

538 


SHAHID SIKH MISSIONARY COLLEGE, AMRITSAR 



STUDENTS OF THE MISSIONARY COLLEGE, AMRITSAR, START THEIR DAY WITH RECITATION 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES AND KIR TAN. IN THE MIDDLE (WITHOUT AN INSTRUMENT IN FRONT 
OF HIM) IS SARDAR HARBHAJAN SINGH, THE PRINCIPAL. 


The only Sikh institution approximating a 
Christian seminary is the Shahid Sikh Missionary 
College, Amritsar. Sikhism is a missionary religion, 
but without any priestly hierarchy and without a 
cadre of trained preachers. The only trained 
preachers that there are come out of the Sikh 
Missionary College. 

The college was opened by the Shiromani Gurd- 
wara Prabandhak Committee in 1927 in memory 
of the reformist Sikhs who met the martyr’s 
death at Nankana Sahib (February 21, 1921). It 
is located, 500 yards north of the Grand Trunk 
Road, in the vicinity of the Khalsa College and 
Guru Nanak University. It is a residential institu¬ 
tion with a firmly set routine for its pupils. During 
their two-year stay at the college, the scholars, all 
stipendiaries of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 


Committee, go through a well-planned course of 
study in Sikh theology, history and the old texts. 
For the senior course the minimum eligibility 
requirement is a B.A. degree from a university, and 
for the junior course, school matriculation. The 
college also provides a course in Sikh music. 

Among the distinguished alumni of the Shahid 
Sikh Missionary College may be listed Giani Zail 
Singh, now Chief Minister of the Punjab, Giani 
Lai Singh, member of the Punjab Public Service 
Commission, Singh Sahib Giani Sadhu Singh 
Bhaura, Jathedar Sri Akal Takhat Sahib, Giani 
Partap Singh, a former Jathedar of Sri Akal 
Takhat Sahib, Sardar Amar Singh Dosanjh, orator 
and journalist and Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail who 
had been active until lately in Akali and Congress 
politics. 
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Local News 


GEORGIA 

Dr. Tara Singh has recently published a research 
paper in the Water Pollution Control Federation 
journal. Two of his other articles dealing with en¬ 
vironmental control are s( heduled for publication 
in the March issues of Water and Wastes Engineering 
and Civil Engineering journals respectively. 

Dr. Monmohan Singh Arora, visiting lecturer in 
the University of Georgia Department of Statistics 
and Computer Science, presented a paper on “Gen¬ 
eralized 4-Parameter Weibull Distribution and Its 
Derivates,” at the annual meetings of the American 
Mathematical Society in San Francisco in January. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

“Disciples of India’s 500 year old Sikh Religion 
opened a Temple in Houston today, (November 25, 
1973)”, thus began the news on ABC (Channel 13) 
announcing the dedication of a GURDWARA in 
Houston. Michael Brown of ABC News continued, 
“It is their First in the Southern portion of the 
United States. Theirs is a religion of Love; six¬ 
teenth century teachings of praising hard work and 
equality of Man. Theirs is a Universal channel, a 
song of respect. One enters into their temple 
shoeless and with covered head .... They say 
there is one GOD who is without hate and great 
beyond his own creation .... Their number is 
small, but they have invited the world to join 
them.” And then half a page of coverage by the 
Houston Chronicle carried the historical news to 
the Gulf Coast Area; and later across the seas 
through API. Those who witnessed the opening 
ceremony or watched it on TV were simply over¬ 
whelmed by the beauty and the holiness of the 
place. Many thought it to be the most joyful 
surprise of the year for the Sikh community. 
Because it was just a year ago that the Sikh 
Center was established in Houston and it appeared 
no less than a miracle that a Gurdwara has already 
been built in Houston. Letters, telephone calls and 
messages of congratulations started pouring in and 
everybody seemed curious to know how it was all 
accomplished. There was no better answer than 
to make reference to a published news item from 


an eyewitness. A few of its lines are reproduced 
below: 

“The morning light . . . the clouds were low, 
.... For this was the day, everyone will come 
out to celebrate the 504th birthday of Guru 
Nanak Dev in a Gurdwara.” 

The Sikh Center of Houston set the goal of cele¬ 
brating the birthday in a Gurdwara which seemed 
a dream at the time. No one even gave them a 
chance of accomplishing the goal. With many 
difficulties, one acre of land was bought with the 
money collected from the Sangat. The work had 
to be done by the members of the center for they 
did not have enough money to let everyone else 
do the job for them. 

The work was hard, tiring and full of weariness. 
At times the going got tough, but that didn’t stop 
anyone. The work started early in the morning 
and went into the deep hours of the night. The 
work was slow, but time went fast, so harder 
everyone had to work. Then at last, the work was 
done and everyone was proud, proud because they 
achieved a goal which seemed impossible to achieve 
at one time, proud because they made a dream 
become a reality and proud because they had 
something to do with making the dream a reality. 
And then everyone bowed before ALMIGHTY in 
reverence and in thanksgiving, because it was all 
His Grace and His Doings which accomplished this. 



SIKH CENTER, HOUSTON 
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WHEREAS, Nanak, the first Guru of the Sikhs was 
bom in 1469, in Punjab, State of India; and 


WHEREAS, Guru Nanak went on to found the Sikh 
Religion in the Punjab and the Northwest India; and 


WHEREAS, Sikha constitute one of the moat dis¬ 
tinguished religious, social and ethnic group among many 
immigrants to the U.S.A.; and 


WHEREAS, Sikh immigrants have made significant 
and important contributions within American Society; and while 
preserving their culture and tradition have participated and 
continue to participate wholeheartedly in the social economic 
and national sphere surrounding them; and 


WHEREAS, the Sikhs in Houston, have played dis¬ 
tinctive roles in the professional and socio-economic life 
of the Gulf Coast Area, and have, through their dedication 
built the first Sikh Temple in the South and are dedicating 
the Sikh Temple as a part of the 504th Birthday Celebration 
of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Louie Welch, Mayor of the City 
of Houston, do hereby proclaim Sunday, November 25, 1973, both 
as 

"THE SIKH" 
and 

"GURU NANAK DAY" 


in Houston, Texas. 



IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
my hand and have caused the Official 
Seat of the City of Houston to be affixed 
this 21at day of November, 1973, A. D. 


‘ i * \ a v 


Mayor of the City of Houston 











MISSISSIPPI 


Dr. Harmahinder Singh Bagga, Plant Pathologist, 
Delta Branch of the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Forestry Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss., and 
also Dr. (Mrs.) Davindeijit Kaur Bagga, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Soil Enterprise, Inc., Stoneville, Miss., have 


been selected to appear in the Dictionary of Inter¬ 
national Biography, Volume II, 1974-1975 edition, 
and also in the current edition of Contemporary 
Notables. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Physicist receives honors 


By JO ANN PETERSEN 
Staff Writer 

Gumam Singh Sidhu. native of India and 
nuclear physicist at Lawrence Livermore Lab¬ 
oratory. was honored last weekend at an 
Awards Dinner given by the International in¬ 
stitute of the East Bay. 

The institute presented the awards to 25 
East Bay Area residents who have made sig¬ 
nificant r' itributions to the ethnic commu¬ 
nities oft. .East Bay, 

Sidhu. v, 10 lives in Livermore with his wife 
Gail and three children, is a member of the 
Sikh religious denomination of Northern India, 
where he is from U is a religion which origi¬ 
nated as a result of a clash between the Hin¬ 
dus and Moslems in the 15th century. 

Members of this denomination generally 
wear turbans and beards, in the original form, 
and a generalised name is given to both men 
I''Singh"i and women i“Kaur't. for the pur¬ 
pose of eliminating class structures and prej¬ 
udices. 

Bom in the Punjab. India, Dr. Sidhu was 
previously a resident of Oakland and has lived 
in Alameda County seven years 

He is the president and life member of the 
Sikh Center of the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the organization which runs the religious, cul¬ 
tural and social affairs of the Sikh community 
in Alameda. Contra Costa, and other adjoining 



OUMAMSMOH SIDHU 


counties. 

He is also a member of the editorial board 
of the “Sikh Sansar" — quarterly journal of 
the Sikh Foundation, U S A He takes a keen 
interest in the activities of the Punjabi Liter¬ 
ary Society He and his wife offered their resi¬ 
dence in Oakland to be used for holding Sun¬ 


day School classes. 

Sikh immigrants, coming from different 
countries, face many difficulties in finding 
jobs. Dr Sidhu has done another fine service 
to his community and to America by helping 
some of these people find employment. He has 
also encouraged a group of American Sikhs 
iwhitel in forming their own business venture 
by giving them an interest loan so that they 
could buy a bakery. This business, the Sikh 
Brotherhood Bakery, is doing very well and is 
supporting many people. 

A graduate of the University of Washington, 
where he received a PhD in nuclear physics. 
Dr. Sidhu has been employed al LLL since 
19M He has lived in the United States since 
1958 and is now a citizen 

Dr Sidhu enjoys an honored place among 
the East Indians of the U S A His con¬ 
tributions in cultural and church activities and 
his help to immigrants to find employment 
and adjust to life in their new country are 
well recognized, 

The International Institute, which holds its 
offices in Oakland, has done a great deal to 
provide help and counselling for people from 
all over the world who come to the U.S. and 
find themselves in need of guidance. 

The award to Dr. Sidhu was given with the 
institute's recognition of his contributions. The 
award ceremony look place at Kaiser Center 
in Oakland. 
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Local News 


FT. MONMOUTH. NEW JERSEY 
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Thursday, Jan. 10, 1974 


Beard-Turban Gl 
Wins His Case 



FT. MONMOUTH, N.J. (AP) 
— An American soldier who em¬ 
braced an Eastern religion was 
found innocent Monday of break¬ 
ing military regulations by 
wearing a beard and turban. 

"I'm super happy," said Pvt. 
Walter S. McNair, 19. who was 
braced for a guilty verdict at his 
one-day court-martial. 

"I was sure I would be found 
guilty," said the soldier, who 
was dressed in uniform, but also 
wore a white turban and reddish 
beard. 

He was the fourth convert to 
Sikhism to be tried by the mili¬ 
tary recently and the first to be 
declared innocent. 

Lt. Col. Robert Morrison, who 
sat as a one-man court, did not 
explain his verdict. 

But he told reporters later he 
could see no legal difference in 
this case between an enlisted 
man like McNair and a draftee. 

Sikhs who were drafted were 
allowed to keep their beards, 
long hair and turbans. 

McNair testified in his own de¬ 
fense he disobeyed an order to 
have his hair cut and the beard 
and turban removed because the 
Sikh religion requires the faith¬ 
ful leave hair unshorn, wear a 
turban and an iron bracelet and 
carry a comb and a sword. 


PVT. WALTER S. MCNAIR 
Arrives at Hearing 
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Letters to the Editor 


HARASSMENT OF TWO AMERICAN SIKH 
SOLDIERS 

Dear Editor: 

Two American soldiers, Pvts. James K. 

Broadwell and Richard J. Fresco, of Troop A, 

7th Cavalry, 3rd American Infantry Division, 
stationed at Schweinfurt, West Germany, some¬ 
time back embraced Sikh faith during their 
week-end holiday in London. As an integral 
part of their religious discipline it became incum¬ 
bent upon them to keep uncut hair, full beards 
and turbans. On their return to their duty, both 
of them informed their seniors of their change of 
faith and expressed their willingness to pursue 
their routine regimental duties ever more vigor¬ 
ously with the proverbial fervor of a saint-soldier. 
But they were unnecessarily court-martialled, 
jailed, their hair, beards and turbans forcibly 
removed. This incident has sent a wave of great 
resentment and mental distress in the Sikh com¬ 
munity all over the globe. 

It is well known that late President Truman had 
granted full liberty to observe Sikh discipline to a 
Sikh soldier in the American Army, and this order 
of the late President is still understood to be oper¬ 
ative. A Sikh National Guard at Oregon, Soperk 
Singh by name, also enjoyed a similar liberty. In 
California no Sikh motor driver is required to re¬ 
move his hair, beard and turban for a driver’s 
license. Nor do we believe there is any prohibition 
for American soldiers not to change their religious 
faith. 

The Sikh soldiers who fought under General 
Eisenhower in the European theatre in the second 
World War merited from him a rare recognition for 
their steadfast valor and military discipline. 

Of course, the proverbial Spartan spirit of a 
Sikh soldier on a battlefield is a part of his nature, 
not by virtue of his being a member of any partic¬ 
ular martial stock, but because the same is be¬ 
queathed to him by the conviction of his faith. 
British military history in India and Sikh Defence 
personnel’s records hitherto in free India are a 
testimony to this effect. Thus not only the two 


Sikh soldiers under reference but any more in 
future also in the American Army are sure to 
contribute their own distinctive laurels to the 
American Forces’ illustrious record. 

The U.S.A. is really lucky in this respect to 
have a Khalsa breeding cell in Los Angeles, the 
3-H-O Headquarters. Hence, who knows but that 
in the fullness of time, by virtue of this cell, 
America may have a full-fledged unit of American 
Sikh soldiers as vanguard troopers in American 
history. The writer is sure that a study tete-a-tete 
by a God-conscious Defence psychiatrist with the 
said 3-H-O in Los Angeles as to how it imparts 
the cult of Sikh saint-soldiering will be quite 
rewarding. 

Therefore in the name of: 

i. World’s pioneer democrat, American patriarch, 
the great Champion of human liberties. Presi¬ 
dent Abraham Lincoln. 

ii. The sanctity of America’s exemplary free world 
guiding star democratic constitution, guaranteeing 
full religious and civil liberties. 

iii. U.S.A’s serving as a cradle and nurturing ground 
for India’s freedom struggle, initiated way back 
in 1913 in San Francisco, with Sikh emigrants 
in the forefront and with the American people’s 
comaraderie participation therein, all tills cul¬ 
minating at last in India’s freedomthrough the 
late President Roosevelt’s intervention. In the 
sacred name of such age-old, happy, Indo- 
American relations, more precisely Sikh-American 
comradeship of about the last three-quarters of 

a century in the American continent in all 
creative fields; and 

iv. In America’s own interest as hinted above. 

This forum submits tills petition at the bar of 

the great American people’s public opinion and to 
the authorities concerned to restore their two 
bretheren-in-faith, American Sikh soldiers-Broad- 
well and Fresco—to their unencumbered religious 
liberties and the normal pursuance of their mili¬ 
tary career, without any stigma attached to them. 

Sikh Renaissance Forum 
472-A King’s Circle East 
Bombay—19. 
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Letters to the Editor 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY 

The Editor 
Sikh Sansar 

Sir, 

Enclosed is an article published some time ago 
in the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. It is the 
desire of Sangat of Los Angeles to have your 
comments in the next issue of The Sikh Sansar. 

Truly Yours, 

Hakam Singh 
Los Angeles 

Editors Note: 

The contents of Dr. Kartar Singh's interview 
hv Richard Dairy tuple in the L. A. Herald 
Examiner are deplorable. However, this may not 
he the complete story. We have recently received 
three letters marked 'for information', two of 
which are being printed along with the contents 
of the original Herald Examiner story. Although 
u’e cannot vouch for the authenticity of the 
letters, they may help clarify the matter. 

By RICHARD DALRYMPLE 

Herald-Examiner Religion Writer 

The U.S. armed forces have had their share of 
headaches from servicemen belonging to various 
religious faiths and now the turban-wearing fol¬ 
lowers of the Sikh sect may be creating a migraine. 

Navy electronics technician Ronald C. Sherwood, 
a recent convert to Sikhism, reported for duty at 
Miramar Naval Air Station in San Diego last week 
with a six-foot-long cloth turban wrapped around 
his head. He was immediately told he was out of 
uniform-a condition he refused to correct. A 
preliminary disciplinary hearing is set for Monday, 
while, in the meantime, the 22-year-old Sherwood 
has been assigned to temporary duty in the chap¬ 
lain’s office. He wears civilian clothes with his 
turban. 

The Army is reportedly feeling a similar throb 


with two of its privates stationed in Kansas and 
one in New Jersey. 

The sect, dissenters from Brahmanical Hinduism 
in the I5tii century, maintain they must wear the 
turban at all times for them to adhere to the vows 
of the cult. This could be cause for anxiety in 
some quarters since there are 150.000 more 
followers of this faith in the U.S. than there were 
five years ago. According to Sardarni Premka 
Kaur. administrative director for the Silah Dharma 
Brotherhood here, the group is growing at an 
enormous rate. Many converts are young people 
in their twenties. 

Krushwant Singh, author of “The Sikhs Today” 
writes: “The distinctive outward features of the 
Sikh religion are the unshorn hair and beard. 
Wearing the hair and the beard has been a tradi¬ 
tion among Indian ascetics, but by making this 
obligatory upon his Sikhs. Guru Govind Singh 
(the last of the 10 Gurus quoted in the compila¬ 
tion of the Siri Guru Granth—the scriptures of 
the Sikh faith), intended to emphasize the ideal 
of ascetic saintliness and to raise an army of 
soldier saints. It is also likely, by making his fol¬ 
lowers easily recognizable by virtue of their tur¬ 
bans and beards, the guru wanted to raise a body 
of men wlio would not be able to deny their faith 
when in danger but whose external appearance 
would invite persecution and in turn breed the 
courage to resist it.” 

“It is the will of God (the Sikhs are monotheis¬ 
tic) to let the hair grow,” says Premka Kaur, “and 
as Sikhs we must accept the responsibility of how 
God made us.” 

Also, she says, the hair stops growing at a 
certain length and to keep cutting it is “an energy 
drain on the body.” She claims the hair is a 
“channel or antenna of universal energy to the 
brain.” 

The turban is a way for the man to protect the 
hair and keep it neat. “We don't believe,” says 
Premka Kaur. “in having the hair hanging down.” 
It is rolled up inside the turban. Too, she says, 
“there is a particular way of tying the turban to 
create pressure on the temple ... it forms a 
triangle on the forehead to transmit energy. 




Everything to do with the turban is allowed to 
manifest the highest consciousness.” 

She quotes from the scripture receorded of the 
fifth guru, Arjun Dev. “Keep the God-given form 
intact with the turban on your head.” 

Armed forces authorities are aware of these 
peculiarities and the Army has even made pro¬ 
visions for them in its code under AR 600-20. 

The Sikh may keep his hair, turban and beard. It 
is the only religion allowed deviation from dress 
in the armed forces. 

However, says an army spokesman, for the army 
to recognize these provisions the serviceman must 
be a professed follower of that faith before he 
enters the army, not during. The three soldiers in 
question became Sikhs during their enlistment. 
Sailor Sherman had only three weeks before being 
discharged. 

Dr. Kartar Singh of the Sikh Study Circle. 1966 
N. Vermont, says that in his opinion “the turban 
is useless for spirituality” and that “no one came 
from the womb with a turban.” 

He feels that the outer manifestations of the 
sect are not important . . . “it is the inner.” The 
turban is simply “a sign of being of one commun¬ 
ity.” 

He claims that Sikh scripture does not stress 
that the turban has anything to do with spiritual 
growth . . . that the “turban is a man made” 
manifestation. If one puts too much emphasis 
on the turban the “soul will not mean much in 
that man made reality.” 

The important thing, he says, is to find out 
what it means to meditate on the “attributes of 
the supreme, almighty God.” Sikhs are “not 
idol worshippers. We do not believe in a per¬ 
sona) guru—that is idol worship. We believe 
only in what is in the Holy Scriptures and 
these are irrefutable. 

The 73-year-old Dr. Kartar Singh came to the 
U.S. from India in June of this year. He teaches 
classes at the temple. 7 to 8 p.m. He says he is 
a retired medical doctor, “independently wealthy,” 
and charges nothing for his teaching. He wears 
the uncut hair, turban, underwear, bracelet and 
other symbols of the sect. 


THE HERALD-EXAMINER STORY 

Dear Sir. 

Wahegttru Ji Ka Khalsa 
Waheguru Ji Ki Fateh 

A couple of days ago I heard that S.G.P.C. has 
received some reports that Dr. Kartar Singh in 
U.S.A. has said that wearing of Turban etc. by 
the Sikhs is not a necessity. I was surprised to 
hear all this. 

This morning 1 have received a letter from Dr. 
Kartar Singh a copy of which is enclosed. This 
is self-explanatory. He has also sent me copies of 
distorted staement published in the paper and his 
clarification in the same paper of 29th December 
1973. 

As Dr. Kartar Singh spoke against Yoga and 
said that this has been categorically rejected by 
our Guru’s. This seems to have enraged Yogi 
Harbhajan Singh and he tried to further distort 
his statement and took advantage of the situation 
and spread false rumors about Dr. Kartar Singh. 

Dr. Kartar Singh is a very much devoted Sikh. 
As stated in his letter as well as correction made 
in the press, you would please see that he con¬ 
siders the turban as a MUST. He himself wears 
all “5 Ks” and is a perfect Sikh. 

This is for your information and for other 
members of S.G.P.C. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ranbir Singh 

K-8 Hauz Khas Enclave 

New Delhi- 1 6 


SIKH REMARKS EXPANDED 

The religious section of the Herald-Examiner 
carried an interview with Dr. Kartar Singh about 
the Sikh religion. At his request this space is 
being given to Dr. Kartar Singh to expand on 
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Instructions to Authors 


1. Ail materials to be submitted for publication 
in SIKH SANSAR must be original and per¬ 
tain to the fundamental religious precepts, 
the history, religion, and culture of the Sikhs. 

2. The material should be typewritten, double¬ 
spaced, preferably on SW’ x 11” paper. 

3. The article should be about four to ten type¬ 
written pages. In exceptional circumstances 
longer articles would be considered for serial¬ 
isation in consecutive issues. 

4. All articles must contain an abstract which 
describes in encapsulated form the contents 
of the article: 

5. References to material on which the con¬ 
tents of the article are based should be in¬ 
cluded to enable the reader to locate related 
material. The authors should take special 
care to see that as many pertinent publica¬ 
tions as possible are referenced. 

6. If a photograph is to be included in the man¬ 
uscript, two black and white glossy prints of 
high contrast and clarity must be supplied. 

7. Punjabi script portions of the manuscripts 
submitted must be typewritten originals of 
high quality. 

8. Acceptance of the manuscript will depend 
upon the originality, clarity of presentation, 
and scholarly approach to the subject. 

9. At this time no payment is envisaged for the 
material to be published in SIKH SANSAR. 

10. A brief biographical sketch of the author 
and list of his other publications should also 
be included. 

11. All the original material published in SIKH 
SANSAR will be copyrighted; accordingly, 
prior written permission would be necessary 
for reprinting elsewhere. 

12. All manuscripts (original and a copy) must 
be mailed to the Chief Editor, SIKH SAN¬ 
SAR, P.O. Box 727, Redwood City, Califor¬ 
nia 94064, U.S.A. 





FIRST REGISTER 
SIKHS 
THE U.S.A. 

CANADA 



I am enclosing check / money order for 


for the following: 


The Sikh Foundation 
completes the publication 
of the Register of Sikhs in 
the United States and Canada. 


_copies of Register of Sikhs @ 

$3.00 per copy . .. 

Subscription to Sikh Sansar ($5 / year) 


NOW AVAILABLE A LIMITED NUMBER OF BOUND COPIES OF 

THE SIKH SANSAR—Vol. I 
(4 Issues, 1972) Price: S6.00 


• First publication of its kind. 


Life Membership of Sikh Sansar ($150) 


• Alphabetical listing of 2000 registrants 
and 500 families. 


Donation 


• Geographical index of all registrants. 


Name 


For further details, contact a member of 
the advisory panel or write directly to: 



THE SIKH FOUNDATION 
USA 



Address_ 

City -- 

State & Zip 


P.O. Box 727, Redwood City, California 94064 













